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For the Companion. 
THE FACTORY GIRL. 


Patty Poor was sixteen years old—a rosy-cheeked, 
blithesome, romping country lass, that could outrun 
half the boys in Roseville, and leap a rail fence in the 
twinkling of an eye. She had never read a sentimental 
novel in her life, nor shed a tear over sorrows that she 
had not first tried to alleviate. 

From her earliest years she had toiled at her mother’s 
side, the embodiment of cheerfulness and patience, so 
that when the home circle increased and hard times be- 
came harder, Patty was quite equal to the emergency. 

“TI think [ had better go into the factory,” she said, 
one morning, to her astonished parents; and so, after 
much discussion and many tears, to the factory Patty 
went, with all her little wardrobe packed in a red wood- 
en trunk, and her best bonnet in a bandbox large 
enough to have carried herself instead. 

It certainly was not a pleasant sight to Patty’s blue 
eyes, those long, monotonous brick blocks without 
blinds, or trees, or any adornment that conveyed an 
idea of comfort with it; but as the coach rolled along 
to No. 92 her resolution was taken, and it was “to 
make the best of it.” 

The boarding-house woman, who was a widow and 
wore a black lace cap with blue saitificials, received her in 
a business-like way, showed her the little bed-room she 
was to share with a “‘nice young lady from Varmount,” 
handed her a printed copy of the rules of the house, de- 
manded her week’s board in advance, and shut the door 
upon the brave Patty, who was no sooner left 
alone than she threw herself upon the hard bed, with 
its variegated patch quilt, and cried as long and as 
loudly as she dared. 

Of course she thought of her dear, dear mother, of 
her fond father, of her loving brothers and sisters, and 
her own chamber under the eaves, over which the 
morning glories clambered in summer time and the 
snow-drifts rested in winter. Indeed, she thought of 
every thing that could increase her grief and regret, and 
wept afresh at every precious remembrance. 

But youthful tears and April showers are of short du- 
ration. By the time the tea bell jingled at the bottom 
of the narrow stairs, Patty was herself again, her red 
cheeks as fresh as the roses, her eyes as sunny as the 
June skies. Although she hesitated at the dining-room 
door with a shiver of bashfulness, she nevertheless en- 
tered and seated herself at the table with a quiet grace 
that would have adorned a queen. 

The next morning Patty entered upon the routine of 
factory life, and while the ‘noisy machinery, and fly- 
ing shuttles, and broken threads made her pretty head 
spin like a humming top, they yet kept her from sad 
and homesick thoughts, so that what with the excite- 
ment, and danger, and novelty, and weariness, she went 
home at night glad to sleep and dream of the brown 
cottage among the New Hampshire hills. 

The winter passed swiftly away, and the warm spring 
days that Patty so much loved brightened up the man- 
ufacturing city as they best could; but O, how unlike 
was it all to the green fields, murmuring brooks and 
sweet wild flowers around her own home! 

One morning, as Patty was going to the mills, she 
lingered to buy some roses of an old lady at the gate. 
As she did so her eyes fell upon the wan face of a boy 
standing so near her that her garments brushed his, 
but so intent in gazing upon the roses that he seemed 
unconscious of her presence. 

It was the bobbin boy. Patty had seen him every 
day since she had worked in the mills, dodging among 
the looms with his basket, never speaking except when 
spoken to, always poorly clad, but with a certain tidi- 
hess and bearing that commanded respect and insured 
good treatment. 

The first day she had been in the mills she had looked 
at him closely, as she did at every thing new and 


bobbins and forgotten the carrier. 

What a sad change had come over the boy from that 
hour to this! The delicate face had become even 
thinner. Instead of the bright, frank countenance 
there was an expression of hopeless want, and a yearn- 
ing after something that was lost. All the while Patty 
made these observations the bobbin boy gazed on, first 
at One rose then at another, until, with a little quiver- 
ing of his thin lip and a long-drawn sigh, he turned 
Wearily away. 

“Stop, Eugene; you are not going to leave these 
beautiful roses without parting with a penny?” cried 
Patty. “See this bud and half open flower! I have 
bought it for you.” 

The boy hesitated, but a faint blush of surprise and 
gratitude suffused his pale face. 

“Nay, take it, Eugene, I can see the love of it in your 
eyes. We will wear them to-day and think of home.” 

He took the spray timidly, tried to speak, and burst 
into tears. 

Patty and Eugene walked slowly toward the mill, the 
lad still sobbing at intervals, and Patty herself ready to 
keep him heartfelt company. She somehow felt sure 
that Eugene was homesick like herself, and had left the 
Ted roses blooming at the door. 

“We are early, Eugene. Let us sit down here andI 
Will tell you about my rose tree among the hills;” and 
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she did tell him all about her young, free life, of her 
parents, her brothers and sisters, her pets, her flow- 
ers—all, indeed, that she had known and loved. Eu- 
gene ceased to sob, his face lighted up with something 
of its former cheerfulness, he kissed the beautiful rose 
over and over again, and forgot what he was. 

“T have told you all about myself, Eugene, now tell 
me who youare. Where did youcomefrom? What do 
you work here for? Is it because your parents are 
poor, like my own?” 

“Tt is because they are dead, miss, and there is nobody 
in all this wide world to love me,” murmured the boy, 
with a fresh sob. 


“O, you poor darling!”’ cried Patty, “it is no wonder | 


you ‘are pale and gloomy. But you needn’t say that 
any more. I will love you myself. You live with 
somebody, of course?” 

“Yes, I belong to my uncle; but he don’t love me, he 
never did. 
and all the children hate me too. When I am not in 
the mills they send me begging and stealing, and whip 
ine if I come back empty-handed. I do wish, miss, 
that I was dead, dead, dead !”’ 

Patty gazed into his quivering face until she fully 
comprehended his great sorrow. Then she said, en- 
couragingly — ‘i 

“I wouldn’t steal for theta. Eugene. You will get 
taken up and carried to jail.” 

“That’s just what I want,” cried the boy, bitterly. 
“Then they could not beat and starve me, and I should 
die of shame!”’ 

“O, you poor, poor darling!” cried Patty, again, 
drawing a little nearer to him, as if she would shelter 
him from a terrible fate. “I did not dream you was 
so unhappy all this while that you have carried the 
bobbins; but now that I do know I will find some way 
to help you, as true as my name is Patty Poor.” 

A faint smile flitted over Eugene’s face as he cast a 
loving glance toward the generous-hearted Patty. See- 
ing the door opening, both arose and went to their daily 
tasks; but all day long the red roses lay upon two 
happy breasts, and the next day and the next, when 
Eugene came with his bobbin basket he found a fresh 
blossom awaiting him. 

It might have been a week after this interview that 
Patty, having gone in the evening to do some shopping, 
was walking later than usual, when a cry of alarm and 
the hoarse threats of the police smote upon her ear. 
Approaching her was a burly officer, dragging by the 
collar a mite of humanity, protesting his innocence, 
and begging to be heard in his own defence. 

“Ye may as well take it aisy. An didn’t I see ye 
tak’ the turnip with me own eyes?” 

“But if you could only know how hungry I was, sir, 
without a morsel to eat since yesterday. I am no 
thief.” 

“Ye are a jewel, no doubt, but I seed ye tak’ the tur- 
nip. Come along wid ye, or ye’ll feel the stick.”’ 

“Eugene! Eugene!” cried Patty, springing forward 
as the boy was dragged under the gaslight. ‘“O, Mr. 
Officer, please let me speak to youa minute—only a 
minute,” (seeing the officer dragging the boy forward) 
“and I can satisfy you that the lad is not a wicked 
boy.” 

“But I seed him take the turnip, miss, and there’s 
been too much of this going on lately.” ° 

“But just give me time and I can bring a hundred to 
testify to his good conduct. He is the bobbin boy.” 

“The more’s the pity, miss. You can jest tell the 
boss he will find him to-morrow at the court room if 
the rats do not eat him up, turnip and all, to-night,” 
cried the police, with acoarse laugh. “Come sir, 
march along wid ye.” 


His wife hates me because she hates him, ' 


The police tightened the grasp upon Eugene’s collar, 
and the struggle again commenced. Patty flew this 
way and that, looking for a familiar face to aid her in 
rescuing the lad, but alas! what could a poor factory 
girl do in a strange city? The lateness of the hour for- 
bade her going to the minister who had once called to 
see her, in his parochial round, so she went home with 
the lad’s pale looks haunting her through the whole 
night. 
| No sooner had daylight appeared than, hastening to 
the door of her boarding mistress, she asked her ad- 
vice as to the course she was to pursue in regard to Eu- 
gene. 

“Let him alone, Patty,” cried that benevolent lady, 
| “let him alone. You will only get yourself into trou- 

ble. What do you know about the lad?” 

“But I won’t let him alone!”’ answered Patty, bang- 
ing the door in the widow’s face. “I will go to the 
minister.” 

To the minister’s Patty went, and notwithstanding 
the early hour, was admitted and listened to kindly. 
The good man wrote down the boy’s name and assured 
Patty he would go himself and see that the lad was 
justly dealt with. As soon as the gates were opened 
Patty went to the mills and reported Eugene’s case to 
the overseer, together with all the abuse to which he 
had been subjected by his cruel uncle. 

The policeman who had arrested the lad insisted 
that he had repeatedly detected him in taking vegeta- 
bles from the corners and groceries. Eugene was taken 
to trial, and Patty herself summoned as a witness. 
Whether it was her pretty face, her tears, her blushes, 
or her stout and eloquent defence of the boy, cannot 
now be known, but Engene was declared “not guilty 
of takin’ the turnip.” Indeed, so fully was the cruelty 
of the uncle and aunt proven, and so desperate were 
the straits to which the poor orphan had been re- 
duced through their unkindness, that the lad was hand- 
ed over to other authorities for protection. 

The clergyman to whom Patty had applied in her ex- 
tremity became so much interested in both the young 
people that Eugene’s misfortune came to prove his 
greatest success. He was sent into the country, where 
he soon recovered his health and natural, independence 
of character. Not long after he was adopted by a gen- 
tleman who gave him a liberal education, and strange 
as it may seem, he is now settled in the ministry, in the 
very city where once he was a ragged, friendless, starv- 
ing boy. 

Among his numerous hearers, and seated in a central 
pew of his church, Patty, with her husband and chil- 
dren, may be seen any Sunday; and when, after ser- 
vice, the clergyman slowly descends from the pulpit and 
lingers to take Patty by the hand, as a brother would 
greet a sister, there is not a prouder or happier woman 
in all L—— than Patty, the “little factory girl.” 

Cc. Ww. F. 





TRYING TO PLEASE BOTH PARTIES. 

When the Union army lay in the neighborhood of 
Culpepper, and the rebels were not far off, a farmer on 
whose plantations our soldiers*encamped tried to “be 
all things to all men,” “without distinction of party.” 
He was a Federal Condederate, a rebel loyalist, “‘a Jeff 
Lincoln man,” as so many of the border State politi- 
cians were at that period, and, indeed, are still. 

But he fared hard at the hands of all parties. His 
stock was seized by the cuartermasters, his corn was 
confiscated, his poultry disappeared, and his fences 
were used as firewood. One day he was overheard, as 
he looked at the place where his fence had once stood: 








“T haint took no sides in this yer rebellion, but I’ll be 
dog-gorned if both sides haint tuk me!” 





It is the way of the world, and not cruel, either; for, 
in every earnest battle for the right it is a crime to be 
a neutral after the guns have fairly opened on the foe. 

+e 
For the Companion. 
TOM GRIGGS’ COLD BATH. 

In the days of the Washingtonian Temperance re- 
form, Conrad Bilkins kept a “grocery” in a New Eng- 
land country village, and sold to the hungry and thirsty 
inhabitants codfish, clothes pins, bar-soap, butter, 
matches, molasses, sugar, sand-paper, pails, potatoes, 
tubs, tobacco, crockery, crackers, corn, salt, steelyards, 
cider and—“blue ruin.” 

Of all who frequented the store of the Dutchman, 
none were so constant customers as those who came 
for that last-named article, calling for it morning, noon 
and night, under the names of rum, brandy, gin or 
whiskey. With the enormous profits of retailing his 
well-watered liquor, Bilkins got richer by the toper de- 
partment of his grocery business than by all the rest of 
his sales put together. 

A queer jumble of commodities was Bilkins’ store. If 
all the above-named “West India goods,” and a great 
many more that we cannot think of, had been put into 
Prof. Lowe’s mountain balloon and “shaken up,” they 
could hardly have come out in a more confused hodge- 
podge than they presented in the Dutchman’s dirty 
store. 

But what did he care? He knew where to find every 
thing. It mattered litfe to him if his tippling custom- 
ers—who cared much less than he did, so long as the 
way down cellar was left clear—did foul the floor and the 
old box stove from morniug till eleven o’clock at night, 
with the mud from their scuffling feet and with the to- 
bacco spittle from their drunken mouths. He made 
money; and while he could count large amonnts of 
cash in his drawer, the dirt that it came out of caused 
him no trouble. It was all “very goot.” 

So much, livelier was his drinking trade than any 
other, that it was good even in the hardest times and 
the worst weather. 

One morning in February, a fearful north-easter blew — 
the snow through the streets, blinding the air and piling 
the white drifts before the doors and windows. The 
hard-headed old Dutchman got up, and after looking 
out a minute, made up his mind to be in no hurry 
about taking down his shop shutters, since the weather 
gave so poor promise of business. 

He ate his breakfast, kindled his fires, smoked his 
pipe, and finally, about ten o’clock, opened his store. 

“Ah!” said he to his wife, “but dis ish goot storm. 
Ve shall see vat ish de necessaries of life, ven beebles 
comes to buy de tings to-day.” 

He had two visitors before night. One of them 
wanted a quarter of a pound of snuff, and the other a 
bottle of rum. The latter was Tom Griggs. 

Bilkins laughed to himself. ‘He, he, he! 
couldn’t shtan’ it mitout his grog.” 

It was too true—rum had become a “necessary of 
life’ to Griggs—thanks to the Dutchman’s miserable 
trade. 

Poor Tom had more “deal” at the grocery store than 
any of his neighbors. None of them came so early or 
staid later. None but he owned so recklessly his servi- 
tude to the thirst that is stronger than love of wife er 
fear of weather. From his long indulgence in drink 
his nose had grown red, and then grown blue. His 
house had gradually changed from a neat, respectable, 
well-kept and clear-titled dwelling, to a dingy, rickety 
box, with rotten shingles, broken windows and a mort- 
gage. The man himself had degenerated from a thriv- 
ing carpenter to a staggering drunkard. 

Towards night of that stormy day he was picked up 
two-thirds of the way to his home, half frozen to death. 

Nearly all of Griggs’ property had gone out of his 
hands across Conrad Bilkins’ counter. Accordingly, his 
business, of course, had gone to the winds and his char- 
acter to the dogs. 

He poked about the neighborhood with a look and 
odor of general decay. His hair showed through his 
knocked hat, and his skin through his tattered clothes. 

To speak of his family would finish the picttire, but 
the reader must guess the rest. He had a wife and 
three little daughters. This fact alone is sad enough. 

Well, Tom Griggs almost died, sure enough, after 
his freezing in the snow storm. He lay on his 
back in his bed till April, helpless.as a baby. His 
neighbors, in their kindness, supplied the food that his 
poor family needed during this time. 

As for his wife, the faithful woman felt rather thank- 
ful than otherwise for his misfortune, after she was 
assured that he would get well. It was so much better 
to have him sick than to have him drunk, she thought. 
He could not be more a burden to his family now than 
he was before. And though she could not but dread 
the time whert he could go back to his old temptations, 
she had some hope that his long abstinence and the 
thoughts of the wretchedness to which he had brought 
himself might lead him to fight his bad appetite, and 
fight it successfully. 

Some quite reasonable grounds for her hope were af- 
forded, in the fact that a movement for temperance re- 
form had been attempted during the winter in the vil- 


Tom 








lage, and was now fairly inaugurated. 
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work for theicausé ." Seterhl old Hivinkérs beg already. 
taken the Washingtonian pledge. 
Of course a greatsleal ff bieter 
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mur was first heard, that maddened into a roar as the 
reform went on. The women and children organized, 
almost to a unit, in support of the new movement that | 
promised peace to so many unhappy homes. The la- | 
dies turned their battery of resistless persuasion upon | 
the tavern-keeper, made him give up his liquor traffic, 
and presented him a splendid new sign with a temper- 
ance motto. 

As if to signalize the growing triumph of the cold 
water movement, and bless it with the sanction of 
Providence, the spring rains descended that season in 
such unwonted power and plenty, that the lowlands 
were all flooded, and every mill-brook swelled to a 
sweeping river. The melting snows augmented the 
freshet; and kept it at high mark for nearly a fortnight. 
Boxes and cider-barrels drifted about in many of the 
cellars. Barnyards flowed with formidable puddles, | 
and wo to the pig that had no floor to his sty where 
he could mount out of the general tide. 

The Griggs family were little worse off than their 
neighbors at this crisis. Their house, poor as it was, 
stood on comfortably high ground, and they did not 
suffer much from the common annoyance. Too much 
cold water had never been their complaint. It was the 
too little that had been their trouble. 

And now, for miles far and near, nature and man sat 
down, with better or worse grace, to a two weeks term 
of involuntary hydropathy. There were enough who 
needed the treatment, in the village where Tom Griggs 
lived; and now they got it on a grand scale. 

It was a harvest season for the temperance people. 
The freshet lost them no time. 

As for Tom Griggs himself, though the water did not 
much molest his cellar and barnyard, it reached him— 
in a way he little anticipated—and became the means of 
his reform. How it happened is, of course, the “nub” 
of the story. 

“Nothin’ to drink for eeny most two months!” he 
muttered to himself, one day, during his convalescence, 
after he had tried several times, under the returning 
spell of his old appetite, to steal out, and had been pre- 
vented by the vigilance of his wife. 

“Two months, two months—I sartinly ought to have 
alittle now, to strengthen my stomach, you see—should 
get stout and hearty in an hour’f I hed a dram.” 

And he inwardly resolved take the first opportu- 
nity to get over to Bilkins’ grdcery. 

Tom found he had the remains of a conscience. His 
sickness and his thoughts on the cause of it had waked 
up that uncomfortable monitor—and a flash of self-re- 
spect with it. 

He was not ignorant of the reform going on in the 
village. His little girls had sung him the temperance 
songs, and he had heard information and doctrine on 
the subject, that he liked far less than he did the songs. 

Of course he had laughed at all this,and still he 
could not help having some just thoughts about it, 
when he remembered what he had been and what he 
was. Could his wife have kept her eye on him all the 
time, he might have been spared another rough lesson. 

At last, during her brief necessary absence, he slipped 
out, and found his way through the muddy streets to 
Bilkins’ store. 

llis wife missed him, when it was too late. She 
cried at first, and then she tried to calm herself by 
thinking that he might meet friends instead of enemies. 


sition manifested hafdly time to exchange glances with them before a 
“tremendous splash was heard in the cellar, and the 


just making his way up stairs. He had tumbled off 


SHotencd, ‘Mark enough, any way, but I know where to F 


nt] jt; ’tgint the first time I’ve had t’ wait on myself.” 
The Dutchman winked to his customers, but he had |, 


voice of Tom roared up the gangway. 

All rushed immediately to the stairsy shaking with 
laughter. A light was brought, and the discomfited 
tippler was seen at the bottom, scolding and wet, and 


the landing into about three feet of water, in his eager 
descent, and never was a fellow more confounded than 
he, at the situation in which he found himself. 

“Got enough drink?” asked Bilkins, maliciously, as 
he came up, completely soused and limp as a drowned 
woodchuck. 

Poor Tom. He had enough for that day; and when 
he reahed home, and had time to recover from 
his cold bath, he made up his mind that he had had 
enough drink to last him his lifetime. 

So when the good temperance people came to see him, 
and showed him the total abstinence pledge, he signed 
it, to the great joy of his wife and children, and years 
passed, but Tom never tippled again. He became pros- 
perous and happy, and died respected and lamented. 

Tg. B. 
—_——_+@oe——_—_—_—_— 


AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


An angel came through the frosty air, 
Mid carol-singing and steeple chime; 
A blessing of Peace in his hand he bare, 
Sent down by the King who one winter day 
In a stable manger a baby lay, 
To give us the holy Christmas time; 
And the angel came on his earthward way. 


He came to the court where the monarch stood, 
In his purple robe and his golden band, 
While his people praised him, and called him good, 
Till his name went echoing through the land; 
And the angel thought it a place to oe 
Soon the king passed out to his Abbey choir, 
With his nobles round him in stately pride, 
When a beggar cried from the chilly mire, 
But the monarch shuddered and turned aside; 
And the angel sorrowed and went his way. 


Then he watched by the beggar that murky morn— 
A weariful man with a load of pain, 
Who a nothing but pence and scorn, 
Though he oft expected the pence in vain; 
And the angel thought it a place to stay. 
Now a meal was sent to the beggar’s seat, 
And a starved dog came and implored a bone, 
But the beggar spurned with his naked feet, 
For he took God's mercy, and gave back none; 
And the angel sorrowed and went his way. 


° 


Then he marked a maid in a festive scene; 
Sweet trilled her voice in the season’s song ;— 
Since last she sang it, such change had been, 
That the one prayer left her was, “Lord, how long?” 
And the angel paused on his onward way. 
Through all her sorrow she smiled the same, 
Lest her gloom should shadow the others’ glee; 
She sang in the light of the Christmas flame, 
‘Though she sighed in the shade of the Christmas tree; 
And the angel knew it a place to stay. 


The king had presents of gems and gold, 
The beggar got gifts that Christmas time. 
The maiden sat low with her woe untold— 

Yet she felt its weight from her soul unbind, 
For an angel rose on the frosty wind, 

Mid er and steeple chime, 

And he left his blessing of Peace behind. 
~ +o —_—_—_ 
HARD-EARNED ESCAPE. * 

One autumn while several hunters were passing a 
week upon Lake Winnepeg, they saw, about a quarter 
of a mile from the margin, a herd of elk, or gray moose, 
feeding. Their heads were turned towards the lake, 
and as it seemed very likely that they would come be- 
fore long to drink, the sportsmen decided to lie close 
and watch their movements. 

















She had little idea how far the reform had spread in 
the village, so closely had she been confined at home. 
Tom had still less. But he went on his way, thirsting 
for the worst, and she staid behind hoping for the best. 

Griggs entered the store, but greatly to his surprise 
and disappointment, on glancing at the familiar row of 
bottles and decanters on the shelf behind the counter, 
he saw that they were empty. 

Several customers were present, but not one hap- 
pened to be an old pot-house crony, who had once made 
Conrad Bilkins’ rum-shop his daily resort. What 
could it mean? 

His astonishment increased when the grocer himself 
came out of a corner, where he had becn drawing lamp- 
oil, and instead of clapping him on the back as he used 
to do, with the salute, “Hi, Tom! Vat vill you take?” 
only grunted a short greeting, when he saw him, and 
in reply to his demand for a dram, told him, rather 
bluntly, that he would “have to vait.” 

Tom couldn’t understand it at all. He looked at the 
empty decanters, and then into the faces of the waiting 
customers. 

He hung about till his patience was exhausted. No- 
body condescended to explain matters. At last he 
broke out, indignantly: “Look a’ here, Dutchy, [ aint 
agoin’ to stan’ this; I don’t owe you nothin’, and J 
want adrink. You've got liquor in your store, and 


The creatures gradually approached, peaceably graz- 
ing, when all at once they were seen to throw up their 
antlered heads and spring about as if in play. 
These movements continued for some minutes, be- 
coming more and more fantastic and unaccountable, 
| till one of the hunters, who had a field-glass, left his cén- 
| cealment and undertook to discover the cause of the 
| strange conduct of the animals. After looking a while 
through his telescope, he announced that a pack of 
wolves had set upon the deer, and had singled out one 
jof the herd, alarge buck, whom they were following 
| with wicked pertinacity, their backs just vislble in the 
tall grass. 
In their frantic flight the herd had doubled so often 

| and so far that they were now nearly half a mile away, 
| but suddenly the man who held the telescope saw the 
| pursued buck leap into the air, as if to avoid a too close 
attack of his vicious enemics or escape some other un- 
expected danger, and dart from his companions in a 
bee-line directly towards the spot where the hunters lay. 

| The look-out immediately dropped into the bushes 
with the rest of the party, and all got their rifles ready, 
expecting soon to secure not only a fine, fat elk for their 
supper, but at least three or four of the skins of the 
wolves, which animals they supposed would be follow- 
| ing close at his heels. 
Ina very few minutes he came in sight, but to their 
| great surprise, as they peered through the thicket, the 








out what this new enemy was, but a nearer view soon 
showed them the white about its head and neck, and 
the long stripe upon its back, and then they knew it 
was a wolverine. 

This fierce animal, almost as large as a black bear, is 
found along the line of the Canadas, and is regarded 
with mortal terror not only by the ruminants that in- 
habit its region, but also by all the smaller beasts of 
prey. The halt and cowardice of the wolves was now 
fully explained. They give the wolverine as wide a 
berth as the hyena does the lion. 

The elk now came close to the hunters, but so en- 
gaged were they in watching the strange enemy upon 
his back sucking his blood, and so excited were their 
sympathies for the persecuted buck, that none of them 
seemed to think of firing upon him. 

He was a noble animal, nearly as tall as an ox, with 
great, sparkling dark eyes, and huge, tree-like antlers, 
that lay back upon his shoulders as he ran, with ex- 
tended nose, towards the lake. Suddenly he saw the 
hunters, and started back with a whistle of distress. 
Wolves in his rear, gunners in front, and the dreaded 
wolverine on his back, cruelly tearing his flesh and 
weakening him every minute with loss of blood. Al- 
ready the bright red life-current trickled down his gray 
sides. : 

Poor, persecuted creature! Fora second he seemed 
to give up all for lost; but his eye caught sight of the 
water, and immediately an expedient seemed to suggest 
itself to him by which he could rid himself of all his ad- 
versaries at once. A few frantic bounds and he plunged 
with his frightful burden far into the lake. The water 
deepened rapidly from the margin at the point where 
he struck, and both deer and wolverine sank for a mo- 
ment entirely out of sight. 

When they rose to the surface they were several feet 
apart, and the wolverine had enough to do to get. his 
breath. But the elk, with one blast from his broad nos- 
trils, struck out boldly into the lake and swam to a dis- 
tant sand-islet or shoal, where he stopped and stood 
shaking himself, defying all danger. 

The sportsmen contented themselves with emptying 
their rifles into the wolverine’s body as he was strug- 
gling to get to the shore, after which they went in pur- 
suit of other game, giving three cheers for the deer and 
leaving him to gnjoy his hard-earned escape. 

For the Companion. 

HOW WE ROBBED THE PLUM TREE. 

Aunt Betsey had gone out to tea, old Debby, the 
housemaid, was asleep in her room, and the long af- 
ternoon was before us to use as we pleased. 

“What shall we do?” asked my sister Nelly, sitting 
in the September sunshine on the door-step, while I lay 
in the grass under the plum tree. 

Now we had both been invited to go with Aunt Bet- 
sey, and were very angry because she didn’t take us. 
She did not mean to be unkind, but she was not used 
to young people, and thought they should be strictly 
brought up because she had been, long ago. 

We were not used to this sort of thing and didn’t 
like it. Our mother never scolded us, never slapped 
our arms with a little rod, or snubbed us when we were 
merry. She governed by love, Aunt Betsey by fear, 
and we didn’t enjoy our visit a bit. 

As Nelly spoke, a ripe plum dropped bounce upon my 
nose and rolled into the grass, as if answering her ques- 
tion. It was all the plum’s fault, for if it hadn’t fallen 
just then [ never should have thought of such a thing. 

“Let’s have as many as we want and plague Aunt 
Betsey, to pay her for being so cross,” I said, giving 
Nellie half the great purple plum. 

“It would be dreadfully naughty,” began Nellie, “but 
I guess we will,” she added, as the sweet mouthful 
slipped down her throat. 

“Debby’s asleep. Come on, then, and help me shake,” 
I said, getting up, eager for the fun. 

We shook and shook till we got red in the face, but 
not. one dropped, for the tree was large and our little 
arms were not strong enough to stir the boughs. Then 
we threw stones, but only one green and one half ripe 
one came down, and my last stone broke the shed win- 
dow, so there was an end of that. 

“It’s as provoking as Aunt Betsey herself,” said Nel- 
lie, as we sat down, out of breath. 

“IT wish the wind would come and blow ’em down for 
us,” panted I, staring up at the plums with longing 


Fortunately the shed was low, the grass was thick, 
and the tree broke my fall, but [ got a bad bump and 
a terrible shaking. Nelly thought I was killed and be 
gan to cry with her mouth full. But I picked myself 
up in a minnte, for I was used to such tumbles and 
didn’t mind the pain half as much as the loss of the 
plums. 

“Hush! Debby will hear and spoil all the fun. I said 
I'd get ’em and I have. See what lots have come down 
with me.” 

So there had, for my fall shook the tree almost as 
much as it did me, and the green and purple fruit lay 
all about us. 

By the time the bump on my forehead had swelled as 
big as a nut, our aprons were half full and we sat down 
to enjoy ourselves. But we didn’t. O dear, no! for 
many of the plums were not ripe, some were hurt by 
the birds, some crushed in fallling, and many as hard 
as stones. Nelly got stung by a wasp, my head began 
to ache, and we sat looking at one another rather dis- 
mally, when Nelly had a bright idea. 

“Let’s cook ’em, then they’ll be good, and we can 
put some away in our little pails for to-morrow.” 
“That will be splendid! I like to cook, and there’s q 
fire in the kitchen. Debby always leaves the kettle on, 
and we can use her saucepan, and I know where the 
sugar is, and we’ll haye a grand time.” 

In we went, and fell to work very quietly. It wasa 
large, open fire-place, with the coals nicely covered up, 
and the big kettle simmering on the hook. We raked 
open the fire, put on the saucepan, and in it the best of 
our plums with water enough to spoil them. But we 
didn’t know that, and felt very important as we sat 
waiting for it to boil, each armed with a big spoon, 
while the sugar box stood between us ready to be used. 
How slow they were, to be sure. I never knew such 
obstinate things, for they wouldn’t suften, though they 
danced about. in the boiling water and bobbed against 
the cover as if they were doing their best. 

The sun began to get low, we were afraid Debby 
would come down, and still those dreadful plums 
wouldn’t look like sauce. At last they began to burst, 
the water got a lovely purple, we put lots of sugar in, 
and kept tasting till our aprons and faces were red, and 
our lips burnt with the hot spoons. 

“There’s too much juice,” said Nellie, shaking her 
head wisely. ‘It ought to be thick and nice like mam- 
ma’s.” 

“Tl pour off some of the juice and we can drink it,” 
said I, feeling that ’'d made a mistake in my cook- 
ing. 

So Nelly got a bowl, and I got a towel and lifted the 
big saucepan carefully off. It was heavy and hot and 
I was a little afraid of it, but didn’t like to say so. Just 
as I began to pour, Debby suddenly called from the 
top of the stairs,— 

“Children, what under the sun are you a-doing?” 

It startled us both. Nelly dropped the bow] and ran, 
I dropped the saucepan and didn’t run, for a part of 
the hot juice splashed upon my bare feet and ankles 
and made me scream with dreadful pain. 

Down rushed Debby to find me dancing about the 
kitchen with a great bump on my forehead, a big spoon 
in my hand, and a pair of bright purple feet. The 
plums were lying all over the hearth, the saucepan in 
the middle of the room, the basin was broken, and the 
sugar swimming about as if the bowl had turned itself 
over trying to sweeten our mess for us. 

Debby was very good to me, for she never stopped to 
scold, but laid me down on the old sofa and bound up 
my poor little feet with oil and cotton wool. Nelly, 
seeing me lie white and weak, thought I was dying, 
and went over to the neighbor’s for Aunt Betsey, and 
burst in upon the old ladies sitting primly at their tea, 
crying, distractedly,— 

“O, Aunt Betsey, come quick! for the saucepan fell 
off the shed, and Jo’s feet are all boiled purple!” 

Nobody laughed at .this funny message, and Aunt 
Betsey ran all the way home with a muffin in her hand 
and her ball in her pocket, though the knitting was left 
behind. 

I suffered a great deal, but I wasn’t sorry afterward, 
for I learned to love Aunt Betsey, who nursed me ten- 
derly and seemed to forget her strict ways in her anx- 
iety for me. 

We had plums enough that autumn, but didn’t seem 
tocare much about them, afterall. Since that time our 
prank has become a household joke, and we never see 
that fruit but Nelly, though she has a little Nelly of 
her own now, doesn’t look at me with a funny face and 
whisper, as she used to do so long ago,— 

“Purple stockings, Jo!” GRANDMOTHER GAY. 





eyes. 
“If wishing would do any good I should wish ’em in 
my lap at once,” added Nelly. 
“You might as well wish ’em in your mouth and 
done with it, if you are too lazy to pick ’em up. If the 
ladder wasn’t too heavy we could try that,” said I, de- 
termined to have them. 
“You know we can’t stir it, so what is the use of talk- 
ing about it? You proposed getting the plums, now 
let’s see you do it,”’ answered Nellie, rather crossly, for 
she had bitten the green plum and it, puckered her 
mouth, 





A WALRUS HUNT. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, in narrat- 


ing some experiences with the Esquimaux Indians, de- 
scribes a walrus hunt: 


Peres or, , pence » for’t.”’ 
I’ve got a fourpence to pay for't. Tee. | hunters saw that not a single wolf was near him,. Be- 
“Dat’s more’n you knows, Tom Griggs,” responded | fore he was fairly in range of the guns, the elk veered 
“ shy ”? ; . » a ap” r iliaritv es a. : ; 
Dutehy,” a little nettled by the toper’s familiarity, | or jn another direction, and raising themselves eau- 
continuing to tie his bundles, without looking up. tiously up, in the intensity of their curiosity, the huni- 
“nn * ‘ine? eaid TY , “> : : —~ —? 
Come, — said — Hse o a like | ers discovered his savage pursuers, standing quite still 
money too well to refuse a feller a dram, any day. Git} ; : 7, A 
) 7 in the distance . y : bp expec vic- 
down cellar, now, and fill up.” - _ _ vigp- looking toward their late expected ven 
oe ; ” | tim, but with their tails between their legs like whipped 
“Ugh,” replied Bilkins, with a shrug. “Petter go dors 
home, You drinks too much as is goot for you,| In all their experience none of the men had ever seen 
> _» : ' : ‘ 
a’ready. | any thing like this before. They gazed in amazement 
“Zounds!”” exclaimed Tom, “you turned temperance | at the wolves, then up and down the lake shore, to 
’ r --? t vd : : 
lect’rer!: What next?” ;make out, if possible, what it was that caused such 
The truth was, Conrad the grocer was under con- | Strange conduct in these fierce, hungry creatures—the 
straint just then. <A delegation of young women had | most indefatigable deer-chasers in the world. 


visited him a day or two before, and beset him harder | They then turned their attention to the retreating elk, 
than they did the tavern-keeper. He was forced to shut 


and for the first time noticed how heavily and la- 

down his liquor trade. boriously he ran. What could be the matter with 
Tom waited a few minutes longer, and then, getting | him? What could be the matter with the wolves, 
desperate, he vowed he would go to the tap-room and | that they did not pursue and pull him down, now 
help himself. 6 that he seemed to be, every minute, becoming an 
“Shtop dere!” easier prey? Suddenly the elk doubled on his course 
low paid no heed. again and came towards the lake. 
the cellar door. The hunters watched him, and soon, to their no small 
“Py time, Tom Griggs, if you goes down suller to | astonishment, they observed that he carried a large 
draw liquor mitout my advice, you take de consequen- | black animal upon his back. The creature was long 


shouted Bilkins; but the thirsty fel- 
He had seized a glass and opened 





ces. 


But Tom would not mind. He felt his way down | upon one side of the deer, with its claws and teeth buried 


“Wait a minute and you will see me do it,” cried 
as a sudden thought came into my naughty head. 


You can’t climb the tree, Jo.” 
Jo, and I liked it, for it was boyish. 
when they fall, Miss Lazybones.” 

With this mysterious speech I pattered into the hou 
bare footed and full of my plan. 
creeping carefully along till I came near the tree, 
her hands when she saw what I was going to do. 

“I’m afraid you'll slip and get hurt, Jo.” 
my neck doing it,” and half sliding, half walking, 
were within my reach. 
first shake sent a dozen plums rattling round her. 


to reach another. 





| 
2 | and supple like a panther, but larger, and lay partially 


the stairs, muttering to himself, in a tone of injured in- | .n his flesh. For a while the hunters could not make 


on the grass below. 


“What are you taking your shoes and socks off for? 
My name was Josephine, but they always called me 
“Don’t ask questions, but be ready to pick ’em up 
Up stairs I went toa 
window opening on the shed roof. Out I got, and 
stood up and suddenly crowed like the little rooster. 
Nelly looked up, and stared, and laughed, and clapped 

“Don’t care if I do, I'll have those plums if I break 
went down tbe sloping roof, till the boughs of the tree 

“Hurrah!” cried Nellie, dancing down below, as my 

“Hurrah!” cried I, letting go one branch and trying 
But as I did so my foot slipped, I 


tried to catch something to hold by, but found noth- 
ing, and with a cry, down I fell, like a very big plum, 


While at Kingeagan, an Esquimaux village of about 
I, | 900 inhabitants, on the straits, I accompanied the na 

tives on one of their walrus hunts in Behring’s Sea, 
which was both dangerous and exciting. Before ven- 
turing into the straits north winds are chosen, and in- 
cantations performed to insure safety. 

The boats, which are made of walrus hide stretched 
over light wooden frames of driftwood, about fifteen 
feet long, are kept near the water’s edge in readiness to 
start without loss of time. 

With the wind fair we started. About fifty boats, 
se | each containing nine Esquimaux, shoved off from the 
land ice at the same time, and a general race was in- 
dulged in as we paddled out to sea. The scene was ex- 
citing. Every Indian pulled with all his strength, 
I} shouting and hooting as they dodged among the ice 
fioes with bare heads and hair streaming in the wind. 

This was kept up until we were about forty miles out 
from shore, when they became separated in their search 
for walrus. Here a stop was made to listen for the 
bark of the animals, which was heard about a mile 
ahead of us. One of the Indians exclaimed ah-mal 
I vak-tok, (great many,) and we paddled hastily forwa 

until we were in sight of the walrus, which were lyit 
on the floes in large numbers as far as the eye coul 
reach, barking and playing with their young. 

Here another stop was made and every thing gotte? 
ready for the attack. Spears, guns and harpoons were 
placed where they could be seized instantly, and a large 
walrus-hide rope was stretched the whole length of the 
boat just inside the gunwale, to each end of which wert 
attached large seal skin buoys. Kap-ai-tuks were put 
on over their deerskin coats, and every dark object 
carefully hidden from the view of the animals. 

After these preparations we paddled rapidly and 
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noiselessly forward, shooting the bow of the boat up 
on to the floe which had been selected with the largest 
number of walrus upon it. As they plun off into 
the water each Indian hurled his spear into one of 
them, and fastened the line attached to its head to the 
rope connecting the buoys in the boat, which were im- 
mediately thrown overboard and the captured walrus 
allowed to plunge and snort around in the water. 
4s they came to the surface they were killed by 
thrusting a long lance through the body, or shot in the 
head when they do not come close enough to be lanced. 
When all were killed they were towed to a large floe, 
hauled out, skinned and dressed. This is the work of 
but a moment, as these Esquimaux are well skilled in 
the use of the knife, and thoroughly understand the 
anatomy of these animals. One of them extracted the 
bullet from the brain of a large walrus which I had 
shot, and gave it to me as a remembrance of the hunt. 

After the operation of dressing, every part of the ani- 
mal except the gall, for which they have no use, 
was thrown into the boat, and we started in search of 
® more, paddling and sailing around among the floes for 
nearly two days without success. A heavy fog settled 
jown upon us and we were lost for several hours, when 
it cleared away with a strong south wind, which ren- 
jered our position extremely critical, as 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around, 
It crack’d, and growl’d, and roar’d, and howl’d 
Like noises in a swound.” 




































Our escape seemed almost miraculous, an opening 
happening to occur, through which we dodged until we 
reached open water, when we set sail and reached shore 
jn safety, after being three days out with but very little 
toeat. Several boats have gone out in this manner 
and never returned. 
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For the Companion. 
BUYING OFF THE SAVAGES. 


‘My grandfather used to laugh over an adventure of 
his among the natives of Van Dieman’s Land. 

He was a stock-keeper till he was over fifty years old, 
and had a good many adventures that were not so easily 
laughed at, though this one brought great peril with it. 

He was out on an expedition with the magistrate of 
his colony, in search of some horse-thieves, when he 
fell in with a party of hostile negroes, who were always 
ready to kill or harm a white man on the slightest pro- 
vocation. 

In this case a difficulty rose about the possession of a 
fine kangaroo, which the natives had wounded with 
their spears, but which my grandfather had killed with 
his rifle. This, added to the natural antipathy of race, 
continually nursed in the breasts of savages against all 
foreign settlers, was sufficient to put the blacks in fight- 
ing attitude at once. 

Besides my grandfather and the magistrate, there 
were four others engaged in the pursuit of the horse- 
thieves: two detectives from Hobart Town, a Sidney 
negro, and an Irishman named Derby—my grandfath- 
er's drover—as jovial-faced, chunky looking Patlander 
as ever emigrated south of the equinoctial line. 

Of course this party of six could be no match for 
twenty natives, notwithstanding the superiority of their 
weapons and the fact that they were all (except the ne- 
gro) mounted on good horses; and at first the meeting 
promised to be a disastrous one for them. 

It was fortunate that they had the negro with them: 
Otherwise they would have been sadly at a loss to carry 
on a parley, as they knew nothing of the native lan- 
guage. With him as an interpreter it was possible to 
come to an amicable understanding about the kanga- 
100. 

My grandfather was not at all disposed to give up 
the game he had shot, at the same time he saw that the 
savages had a certain claim to it. This, considering 
their apparent ability to enforce it, made him inclined 
to compromise the matter. 

The Sydney negro was accordingly ordered to ad- 
vance and ask the chief his terms. 

A“palaver” of some minutes was held. During this 
the chief used a great many emphatic gestures, and 
ended with what seemed a very grandiloquent speech. 
The interpreter reported that there was no way to de- 
cide the difficulty satisfactorily but by single combat, 
and my grandfather must come forward and take the 
chances of a duel with the chief. 

The magistrate peremptorily refused to accede to this, 
as there was not the least chance of putting the parties 
on an equality as to weapons, the savage knowing 
nothing about a gun, and my grandfather knowing 
hothing about a spear. 

“Try him again,” said he to the negro. “Offer him 
half a bottle of rum.” 

The negro interpreted accordin 
tejected with scorn. 

“A whole bottle,” shouted the magistrate. 
Tt was proffered, but the chief indignantly refused to 

be satisfied with such small pay. 

A short consultation was now held, and the negro, 
who knew the ways of the natives, advised the sending 
of a red handkerchief, belonging to one of the party, to 
the chief's wife, and the presentation to the chief him- 
self of the bright buttons on the magistrate’s coat. 

The articles were surrendered at once and carried, 
With the bottle of rum, as peace-offerings, to the per- 
emptory savage. 

He took them, but demanded, in addition, the hatch- 
ay hung in the negro’s belt. This was finally giv- 

"p, and now the white men hoped to see Mr. Chief 
turn about and walk off with his horde; but no. The 

Tascal was not yet contented. ‘ 
a another long speech, accenting his words 
a ement looks and gestures that intimated plain- 
a © must have fight before he could go away. 
Ena does he say?” shouted the magistrate to the 
ao Say dat man stan’ up (pointing to my grandfa- 


“ — him frow one, two, free spear at him, den he 


“Never!” 


gly, but the offer was 






















tn said the magistrate. “Tell him we’ll fight 
po I’ve had enough of this.” 
he transmission of this contemptuous message en- 


faved the chief at once. H ; 
frichtfu) whoo: , cae Seiten eon, 


and seemed re. 
them up. 

“Let me go u 
that old villain 


ady to rush upon the little party and eat 








nl we spear and done with it,” said my 
a ather. “Tt can’t hurt much at forty paces 
rough my thick clothes, and I want that kangaroo.” 
“0, no,” insisted the magistrate, vehemently. 





*You’re worth too much to the colony to put your life 


getting down from his horse. 


cited natives, repeating “Corrobora, corrobora,” which 


able chaffering the interpreter brought word,— 


P, brandishing their spears and clubs, | * 


P to them and take a prick or two of 


in the hands of a lying savage. Ill go myself, first,” 


“Hold on, there!’’ called one of the constables. “Nig, 
try him once more. We can’t spare that man.” 
The Sydney negro advanced again towards the ex- 


meant that he wanted another parley. 
The chief condescended to listen, and after consider- 


“He say must stick spear in one white man, he no 
care which. No kill him. Hurt him little.” 
“The sneaking cannibal!” said the magistrate. 
“The black scamp!”’ echoed the constables. 
“The botherin’ ould thafe!”” muttered Darby. 
“Come,” said my grandfather, “‘let’s draw lots.” 
Nobody could object to that, and the magistrate | 
gathered six bits of sticks, five of them of equal length | 
and one shorter than the others. Holding them be- | 
tween his hands, with the ends even, he gave out that 
the one who drew the short bit should be the man to go 
and have a spear shied at him. 
He then went to each one of the party, and when the 
lots were drawn, behold Darby had the short stick. 
The Irishman demurred. 
“Wud ye think I’d be goin’ out there to let that mur 
therin’ thafe stick spears into me, an’ me havin’ a 
wife an’ childer to home? Sure, I’ll not stir a fut at 
all, at all.” 
“Pooh! pooh! Darby,” said the magistrate. “It’s 
all fair, you know. Any of the rest stood the same 
chance to go as yourself. Walk up like a man. It 
won’t hurt you much.” 
“Hurt me mooch! An’ wud I risk it of him, the 
howlin’ nagur? Where’s the good of me bein’ set up 
for a anark at all? I’d be minced into chips, an’ noth- 
in’ to defind meself wid.” 
“Come,” said my grandfather, “let him have a chance 
at you, Darby, and I'll give you fifty dollars in silver 
as soon as we get home.” 
“Fifty dollars is it? an’ that’s somethin’. But how 
am I ever to get home, as ye say, if I let that haythen 
get the life of me?” 
“He won’t kill you,” shouted all the company in 
chorus. “Go ahead!” 
Darby began to dismount—slowly, as if he knew he 
was going down a ladder into his own grave. It is 
likely that he would not have moved at allif he had 
not heard the voice of the magistrate among the rest, 
say, “I'll give you fifty more!” 
“Hould my horse, you black scarramouch,” he called 
out to the Sydney negro, and so saying he stumped re- 
luctantly in the direction of the expectant enemy. 
“A hunthred dollars, a hunthred dollars,” his friends 
heard him mutter as he went. “And what’s that toa 
dead man, I'd like to know? It’s not me that likes this 
job at all, at all.” 
Arrived within about forty paces of the chief he 
stopped. 
“Fire away, ye thafe!”’ he shouted, in desperation, 
when he saw the savage brandishing his spear and 
dancing about, as if to frighten him. 
Whizz, came one of the weapons close to his ear, 
making him duck his head and stagger as if a shillaleh 
had «it him. Knock came another against the tobacco 
box in the breast pocket of his jacket. 
Another was poised in thechief’s hand. Darby could 
stand it no Jonger. He wheeled round and ran for life 
as fast as his short legs could carry him. But the ugly 
javelin was swifter than he. 
“Murder! murder!’’ he screamed, leaping into the 
air and clapping his hands to the spot where he felt it 
hit him; and in a moment more he rushed into the 
midst of his party, with the spear sticking in the seat 
of his pantaloons. 
At the sight of his ludicrous retreat the black chief 
burst into a yell of laughter, which was echoed by all 
the savages and by the whites as well. 
Good feeling was restored at once, and the satisfied 
natives retired, leaving my grandfather to carry off the 
best half of the kangaroo. WALES. 
———___ +o 
FASHIONABLE BONNET.—The Maine Farmer recom- 
mends country ladies to take a medium-sized pumpkin 
seed, carefully cut out the meat on the under side, put 
a narrow strip of fur around the edge, and fasten the 
strings to the sides, and they will have a bonnet in the 
ink of fashion. The broad end of the bonnet should 
worn in front, to keep off the sun and wind. 
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RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 
We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 
No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 
Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 
These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 
They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their fall list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 

One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1.25. If not 
wy bald for in advenee, $1,50. “e 

An. rson sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
ubseriber and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10. payment in advance. 


An sending his own name and the names of TW 
NEW UBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance, 


Papers delivered in the city by carrie 1,50 in advance; 
91,75 if not paid m advance. ve a Si : 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“and she hadn’t any face, and I wanted a new doll with 
eyes and nose and mouth.” 

“Papa,” said Hattie, “I wish you would get Gretta a 
new doll. Hepsy Jane isn’t fit to be seen. One day 
last week, when I saw company coming, I told Gretta 
to put her away out of sight. She dragged her along 
into the bedroom by the skirt of her dress, and pushed 
her under the bed; but after the ladies were all seated 
in the parlor, what did Gretta do but go and drag her 
ont and bring her into the room? How the ladies 
laughed!” 

“Well, dear,” said papa, pinching Gretta’s cheek, “I 
think I shall have to buy the new doll, but I advise you 
to dig up poor Hepsy. I guess she is tired of playing 
she is dead. But mind,” he added, pinching her again, 
“you musn’t pull the new doll about by the skirt of her, 
dress. You must be very careful of her.’’ 

“Yes, I will,” said Gretta, as he lifted her from her 
high chair. “Come, Fred, let’s go now and get Hepsy.” 
| And very soon Hepsy was above ground again, and tak- 











For the Companion. 
HEPSY JANE. 


Liitle Gretta Lee was sitting on the fioor in the sitting- 
room, playing with her doll. Gretta was only four 
years old, but I think the doll was more than four times 
as old as that. Her name was Hepsy Jane Eliza Ann 
Louisa Sophronia Augusta. 

Gretta’s “big sifiter” Hattie named her. Her name 
was so long that ta usually called her Hepsy Jane. 
Gretta loved her very much, although she was old and 
homely. 

Every night before going up stairs to her own little 
room, Gretta laid Hepsy Jane carefully away in her 
small bed in the clothes closet. In the morning, after 
sister Hattie had washed little Gret’s face and combed 
out her tangled curls, Hepsy Jane was brought out by 
her little mamma and took her turn at the washbowl. 
She had been washed and scrubbed so many times that 
the paint was all washed off her great wooden face. 
Once, when Gretta was standing at the top of the cellar 
stairs calling “Mamma! mamma!” poor Hepsy Jane 
slipped from her arms and fell all the way to the bot- 
tom. When mamma picked her up she found that 
almost half of her wooden nose was broken off. ‘‘What 
a looking doll!” said sister Hattie, but mamma said, 
“She’s good enough,” and Gretta walked off repeating, 
“She’s dood ’nough.” 


| ing such a shaking and brushing as I think 


she never 
had before. : 

When Mr. Lee came home that night he brought to 
Gretta a beautiful new doll with red lips and wide blue 
eyes. She was not so large as Hepsy Jane, but Gretta 
fell in love with her at once. 

“TI guess I’ll name her Rosie,” said she, “she’s got 
such pretty pink cheeks.” 

‘“‘What shall we do with Hepsy, now?” asked mamma. 
“You don’t need but one doll, and some little girls 
haven’t any.” 

“Susie hasn’t any,” said Gretta, eagerly; “her mother 
is too poor to buy her one, but she loves to play with 
Hepsy.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “we will give her to Susie if 
we can fix her up nicely enough.” 

So Hepsy Jane was washed and dressed in nice clean 
clothes, and Gretta’s Aunt Maria painted some black 
eyes and red cheeks, and glued the broken piece on her 
nose. 

“Hepsy looks jolly!” said Fred. Poor little Susie 
thought so too when Gretta gave her to her the next 

ay. 

4 “QO, dear!’ said Gretta when she went.to bed that 
night; “I’m so glad! I wonder which is the gladdest, 
Susie or me?” A. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Burning Circle. 





This morning Gretta was giving her doll a serious 
talking. ‘‘Hepsy Jane!” said she, very sternly, “do 
you know | saw you swingin’ your foot yesterday when 
I had comp’ny? It’s wicked to swing your foot. Be- 
sides, it is very impolite. My mamma said so.” 

“Now Hepsy Jane—if ever—I see you—do it again— 
T’li—eut your foot right off—just as true as you're 
live.” : 

Just then Hepsy Jane tumbled from the cricket where 
her mamma had placed her, and fell on the floor. 
Perhaps she was.so afraid of losing her feot that she 
trembled and lost her balance. 

“O! dear me suz!” exclaimed Gretta, forgetting all 
about Hepsy’s wickedness, and she took her up care- 
fully and began to pat and kiss the poor wooden head. 

Sister Hattie opened the door. “What is the mat- 
ter?” said she. “Come here, Hattic,”’ said Gretta, “and 
look at Hepsy Jane. Don’t you think she looks sick ?” 
“Very sick indeed,” said Hattie. ‘Well, she is,” said 
Gretta, rocking her baby back and forth and looking 
very motherly. “Last night she waked up in the night 
and she cried, and cried, and cried. Seems as if { didn’t 
get no rest all night long.” 

“What a pity!” said Hattie, langhing, and she shut 
the door and went back to her work. “Yes,” went on 
Gretta, talking to herself, “if she don’t get well to-day I 
shall send for the doctor. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if 
she should die. I wonder,” she said, presently, “if mam- 
ma would buy me a new doll if Hepsy Jane should die. 
I should like a new one with blue eyes and red cheeks. 
I’m tired of having a doll without any face. Besides, 
I suppose Hepsy Jane would go to heaven and she’d be 
better off. That’s what grandpa said about old Mrs. 
Green when she died.” * 

Gretta’s brother Fred came up on the piazza just as 
she finished speaking, and seeing his sister, he walked 
up to the open window and said, “What are you doing, 
Gretta?” 

“Taking care of Hepsy Jane,’’ replied Gretta. “She’s 
awful sick. She’s got the croup in her right-side. 
She’s going to die, and then I shall have a new doll, 
Freddie, can’t you take your little new shovel and dig a 
grave, so we can bury her before dinner?” 

“Yes, Pll go right off now,” said Fred. 
shall I make it?” 

“O, I don’t care,” said Gretta. “I guess out under 
the apple tree in the back garden. I'll come out pretty 
quick and bring her.” 

So Fred ran off to get his little shovel, and before long 
Gretta, with poor Hepsy Jane in her arms, joined him 
in the back garden. 

“I s’posed you wouldn’t want it very deep,” said 

“No,” said Gretta. “May be I’ll want to get her up 
again sometime.” 

So Hepsy Jane was laid in the hole which Fred had 
made, and the children began to cover her with earth 
and gravel. They had but just finished their work 
when they heard Hattie calling, ‘“‘Fred! Gretta! come 
to dinner;” and they scampered away to the house. 
They were so hungry that they forgot all about Hepsy 
Jane till dinner was nearly over. Then Gretta thought 
of her first. 

“Papa,” said she, “I guess you'll have to please buy 
me a new doll. I haven’t got any now.” 

“Haven’t any doll!” exclaimed papa. “Why, where’s 
Hepsy Jane?” 

“She's dead,” said Gretta, solemnly. “She’s dead 
and buried.” 

“Yes,” added Fred, “I and Gret buried her just before 
dinner—out under the apple tree.” 

“Why, Fred! Why, Gretta!” said mamma, trying not 
to laugh. “How could you treat poor Hepsy so?” 


“Where 





discontinued. 


“‘Why, she was dead,” said Gretta, beginning to cry, 


Light a stick, and whirl it round with a rapid motion, 

when its burning end will arog o a complete circle of light, 
| although that end can only be in one part of the circle at 
the same instant. This is caused by the duration of the im- 
pression of light upon the retina, Another example is, that 
during the winking of the eye we never lose sight of the ob- 
ject we are viewing. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


| 





sed of 14 letters. 
My 8, 11, 1, 8, 9 is a very ancient writing. 
My 4, 7, 1, 14, 10 was cotemporary with Isaac and Jacob. 
My 18, 7, 10, 10, 14 was a miraculous supply of food. 
My 6, 14, 10, 7, 14, 10 was the land of promise. 
P My 12, 14, 8, 5, 8, 9, 8 was where the first miracle was per- 
‘ormed, 


I am com 


My 8, 2, 1, 10, 5 was a grandson of Levi. 
My whole is sometimes seen in the Companion. 


3. 


Tis an April dawn, and the air is balm. 
The sea like a mirror is bright and calm, 
And reflects the clouds as they come and go 
Over the Gulf of Mexico. 

A party of fishers, intent on spoil, 

Make themselves ready to ply their toil. 
Nor turtle, nor fish, nor weed seek they, 
But to wrest from old Ocean a richer prey, 
For each is my whole, and they seek my jirst— 
A dangerous trade; of their foes the worst 
Is that pest of the seas, whose fin will mark 
His terrible presence—‘‘A shark! a shark!” 
With his iron spud, and his net for spoil, 

M, second pursues his dangerous toil, 

And gathers the oysters in whose shells 

My beautiful first enshrouded dwells. 

Then up to the surface of the sea 

Rises my second joyfully, 

Happy indeed if his net contain 

A plentiful harvest from the main. 

Happy, if safe in life and limb, 

The shark has made no meal of him. 

O, lady fair! when you gayly deck 

With my shining first your arms and neck, 
Like frozen dewdrops pure and fair, 

Meet for a princess's raven hair, 

Do you cast a thought how my second doth go 
Down in the Gulf of Mexico, 

Daring the periis of shark and deep, 

To steal your gems from their ocean deep? 


4. 


My first is annoying; my second (nnder certain circum- 
stances) alarming; my whole is something frightful. 


5. 


my second, a pronoun; my third, 
bole, 0 aah. F J 


Plants. 


Plant a schoolmaster, and what will come up? A birch. 

Plant a muff, and what will come up? A fir (fur ) 

Plant a trunk, and what will come up? A chestnut. 

Plant a corn, and what will come up? An oak. 

Plant a body of water, and what will come up? 

Plant a bay colt, and what will come up? 
(reddish. ) 

Plant a gander, and what will come up? A gooseberry. 

Plant a tattler, and what will come up? A “peach.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A crooked stick burns as well as a straight one. (Ache 
rook-ed-stick-burns-A-swell-asa-straight on E.) 
2. Endeavor to obtain one. Your labor cannot be lost. 


My first is a nickname; 
a conjunction; and my w 


A beach, 
horseradish 





8. Good-by. 5. Oyster. 
4. 6 1 8|:38 

765 8|8 
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Terms of the Companion. 
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When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 
Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
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For the Companion. 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 

While teaching, last winter, I used to spend the in- 
termission between the morning and afternoon sessions 
with my pupils, and, having a liking for the society of 
children, [ sometimes joined in their amusements. The 
inclement weather frequently compelled the pupils to 
remain within doors during the time allotted to recrea- 
tion, and, in consequence, some pleasant amusements, 
of a quiet kind, came under my observation. I will 
give one or two of them here, 

1. 

Tell a companion to secretly think of a certain num- 
ber, as 2, 3, 4, or any of the nine digits, or 10, 20, 30, 
&c. Say to him,— 

“Double it. 

“Add — to it (any number you choose to give). 

“Halve the sum and subtract the number of which 
you first thought from it.” 

Now the remainder, in every case, wlll be one half of 
the number that you tell your friend to add. He will, 
therefore, he much surprised when you quietly say,— 

“And the remainder is —” (the true remainder. ) 

For example: He thinks of the number five. 


Tie Crtckinrsdensuswasdieadeveces 
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You say, “The remainder is two,” which is half of 
four—the number added. If he is not a clear-headed 
mathematician he will be much puzzled to ascertain 
how you arrive at the correct remainder, 

Il. 

Say toa friend,— 

“Write on a slip of paper a number of three or four 
disits” (as 324, 1245): 

When it is written say,— 

“Now we will add to it two other numbers, of which 
you may write one and [ will write one, but before we 
do this | will write the sum of them all on the back of 
the paper.” 

You subtract the number one from the number he 
has written and prefix it to the number. Thus 824-1 

223. *Prefixing 1=1323, which you would write on 
the back of the paper. You ask your friend to write 
another number under the first. He does so. You 
then write a number, but your number added to his 
Jast must make each digit of the sum nine. Thus, were 
his second number 482, you would be obliged to write 
587, because 432+567=999. You add the three num- 
bers, turn over the paper, and the correct result ap- 

_ bears on the back, placed there when only one number 
of the sum was written, 

For example: . 

Ile writes 240 
. Uulfn a0 
You write 678 } 90 


And 240—1=239.  Prefixing 1=1239. 


This is certainly a very ingenious puzzle. A pupil 
brought it to me and perplexed me with it for a long 
time. I, however, chanced to write 999, which com- 
pelled him to write 000. 
true solution. 


This, of course, hinted the 
HEZEKIAH. 
me 
CELESTIAL LOVE. 

In the Celestial Empire love-matters are managed by 
a confidant, or go-between, and the billets-doux written | 
to one another by the papas. On the oceasion of a 
marriage at Amoy, between the respectable houses of 
Tan ana O, the following epistles, copied from the 
Panama Herald, passed between the two old gentle- 
men: 

From Papa Tan: 
"Lhe ashamed younger brother, surnamed Tan, named 
Su, with washed head makes obeisance, and writes this let- 
ter to the greatly virtuous and honorable gentleman whose 
surname ts O, old teacher, great man, and presents it at the 
fuot of the gallery, At this season of the year the satin cur- 
tains are enveloped in mist, reflecting the beauty of the river 
aud hills, in the fields of the bine gem are planted rows of 
Willows close together, arranging and dittusing the com- 
moncement of genial influences, and consequently adding to 
the good of the old year. 

‘“L duly reverence your lofty door. The guest of the Sue 
country descends trom a good stock, the origin of the female 
of the tui country likewise (is so too). You have received 
their transforming intluences, resembling the great effects 
produced by rain, much more you, my honorable nearly-relat- 
ed uncle, your good qualities are of a very rare order, 1, the 
Mean one, am ashamed of myself, just as rotten wood is in 


| deep, whose manners are dignified and pure. I, the foolish 

one, am ashamed uf my diminutiveness. 1| for a wy time 
have desired your dragon powers, now you have not looked 
down upon me with contempt, but have entertained the 
statements of the match-maker, and agree to give Mr. Kang 
to be united to my despicable daughter. We all wish the 

irl to have her hair dressed, and the young man to put on 
Ris cap of manhood. The peach flowers Just now look beau- 
tiful, the red plamvalso looks gay. I praise your son, who 
is like a fair lees who can cross over through water, and 
is able to ride upon the wind and waves; but my tin 
daughter is like a green window and a feeble plant, and is 
not worthy of becoming the subject of verse. 

“Now I reverently bow to your good words, and make 
use of them to display your good-breeding. Now 1 hope 
your honorable benevolence will — remember me 
without end. Now the dragon flies in the Sin Hai term, 
first month, lucky day. Mr. Tu makes obeisance. May the 
future be prosperous !’’ 


In external appearance these letters are equally cu- 
rious. Each of them is of large size, and consists of a 
rich frame composed of something like our papier 
mache, inside of which is artistically folded a scro}l of 
richly tinted crimson paper, studded with the golden 
letters that convey the words of love and modesty. 
The outer surface is likewise emblazoned with a quan- 
tity or raised work, representing robes of honor, tails 
of distinction, the smallest of all small shoes, peacock’s 
feathers, and a variety of other equally tasteful designs, 
which are su posed to be emblematic of the vast acces- 
sion to the wealth and honor of both contracting houses, 
that may be expected to flow from the union of the 
gallant Su Tan, junior, and the accomplished Miss 
Tu. 





VARIETY. 





THE BEGGAR 


Pale and weary, strangely o , 
Wan with hunger, parched with cold, 
Clothed in rags around it rolled, 

Was this poor, beggar baby. 


Y. 


Careless travellers going by 

Walked around, lest coming nigh, 

They might hear the hungry cry 
Of this poor beggar baby. 


Rich men passed, and thought within, 
“ “Twere well that lite had never been,” 
As though mistortune was a sin 

For a poor beggar baby. 


Only the pauper mother smiled, 

Only the mother blessed the child, 

And murmured love in accents mild 
To that poor beggar baby. 


But by-and-by that baby died, 

And they buried it (on the pauper’s side 

Of the yard)—only the mother cried 
For that poor beggar baby ; 


Who used to cling to her lonely breast, 

And kiss her cheek ere it sunk to rest, 

Like a littie bird in a happy nest— 
Poor little beggar baby! 


But lo! beyord the pauper tomb 

A wondrous light stole through the gloom, 

And voices sang, “in Heaven there’s room 
For that poor beggar baby.” 


And then in garments white and new, 
Upward the rank of angels through, 
The radiant, ransomed spirit flew 

Uf that poor beggar baby. 


—~9>——__. 
AMBER. 


The yield of amber in the Samland, the district be- 
tween Konigsberg and the Baltic, was recently 5,300 
pounds in one year. Amber is found on the sea coast 
of Eastern Prussia, and on the shores, and at the bot- 
tom of the Fresh and Curish Haffs. It is fished for in 
the surf with nets, or dug up out of the sands, but the 
most successful method is to dredye for it at the bottom 
of the water. In former times amber was only pro- 
cured by picking it up on the sea-shore, but it has since 
been discovered that large amber fields exist from six- 
teen to thirty feet below the surface of the sea, in a ter- 
tiary stratum. The digging, up to 1862, had yielded 
very fair profits, but by the system of dredging, a Me- 
mel firm in one year obtained 17,500 pounds of amber, 
at a cost of about 53,000 Prussian dollars. In 1863 the 
quantity collected by this method was nearly twice as 
large; in 1865 more dredging machines were in opera- 
tion, and 50,000 pounds of amber were raised. In 1866 
the quantity had increased to 73,060 pounds. At pres- 
ent, about fourteen machines and above four hundred 
workmen are employed in dredging, who work day and 
night if the Haff is not frozen up. The Memel firm 
pays about 4,000 Prussian dollars per annum to gov- 
ernment, in rent, and the current expenses are said to 
amount to 180,000 Prussian dollars a yezr. Similar 
works are about to be established in the Fresh Haft, 
near the Port of Pillau, The quantity of amber thrown 
up by the sea of late years has becn inconsiderable; the 
exact amount, however, capnot be ascertained, as the 
fishermen who collect this mineral sell it privately in 
small parcels. The amber found at Memel is of excel- 
lent quality, and is considered to be particularly adapt- 
ed for pipe mouth-pieces. The prices vary, according 
to the size and quality of the picce, from five silver 
groschen to eighty dollars per pound. The largest 
piece ever found in the neighborhood of Memel weizhed 
abous five pounds, and was valued at about four hun- 
dred Prussian dollars. 


_——t1Or—_—— 
BITTEN BY A RATTLESNAKE. 
An engineer, writing from the territory of Arizona, 
in November last, relates ore of the incidents of fron- 
tier life: 


¥ 


While on the survey, one day, a rattlesnake bit one 





tle presence of aromatic herbs. I now receive your indul- 
gence inasmuch as you have listened to the words of the 
match-maker, and given Miss 8. in marriage to the mean | 
one’s eldest son, named Kaug; your assenting to it is worth | 
more to me than a thousand pieces of gold. The marriage | 
business will be conducted according to the six rules of pro- 
priety, aud I will reverently announce the business to my 
ancestors with presents of gems and silks. 1 will arrange 
the things received in your Basket, 80 tuat all who tread the 
threshold of my door may enjoy them. From this time for- 
ward the two surnames will be united, and I trust the union 
will be a felicitous one, and last fur hundred years, and re- 
alize the delight experienced by the union of the two coun- 
tries Chin and Chin, 1 hope that your honorable benevo- 
lence and consideration will defend me unceasingly. At 
present the dragon flies in Sin Hai term, the first month, 
lucky day. 1, Mr. Su, bow respecttully, Light before.” 


From Papa O: 


“The younger brother surnamed O, named Tus, of the 
family to be related by marriage, washes his head clean, 
kuocks his head and bows, and writes this marriage-letter 
in reply to the far-famed and virtuous gentleman surnamed 
Tan, the venerable teacher and great man who manages 
this business, At this season the heart of the plum blossom 
is increasingly white; at the beginning of the first month it 
opens its petals The eyebrows of the willow shoot out 
their green, when shaken by the wind it displays its glory, 
and grows luxuriantly into five generations. -’Tis matter 
tor congratulation the union of one hundred years. I rever- 
ence your lofty gate. The prognostic is good, also the divi- 
nation of the lucky bird. The stars are bri ht, and the 
dragons meet together. In every succeeding Synesty office 
will be held, and for many a generation oficial vestments 
wiil be worn—not only those of your family surname will 
enjoy all the afore mentioned telicity—more especially will | 
your honorible gentlemen who possess abilities great and | 





of the horses. Soon after being bitten ‘the animal was 
seized with a nervous trembling, such as one sees in a 
person stricken with ague. As immediate attention to 
the wound was necessary to save the creature’s life, a 
cartridge was opened, the powder rubbed into the flesh, 
and it was then set on fire and the fiesh scorched. This 
stopped the bad effects of the poison and the horse’s life 
was saved. He will not be of much use again, how- 
ever, as the venom of the serpent isin him and may 
never be eradicated. I have been very fortunate thus 
far in my escapes from snake bites, as they very often 
spring up under my feet, and they have caused many a 
shiver to run through me. At this season of the year 
they are said to be blind, and more deadly poisonous 
than at any other time. 
—_——~+oo—__—_—_ 


TONGUES CAUGHT. 


Instances of people placing their tongue upon frost- 
ed iron in extreme cold weather, and thereby becoming 
“tixed” until released by the application of warm water, 
are not uncommon. But a more curious case occurred 
recently in Winthrop, Me., where a farmer went into 
his woods and left an axe for a hired man expected to 
work felling trees. The axe had been used to cut some 
meat, and when found, a mouse lay near, with its 
tongue drawn out by the roots, still sticking to the axe. 





Curry said he’d rather die in a railroad smash-up 
than a steamboat bust-up, for this reason: “If you gets 
off and smashed up, dar you is; but if you gets blowed 
up on the boat, whar is you?” 





LET HIM GO TO SEA. 


An old sea captain says: “‘I am quite certain of one 
thing. If a boy has an intense yearning for the sea it 
is best to let him go. If he is not fitted for that life 
one voyage will cure him. If the sailor is born in him 
his place in life is to be a sailor. I have seen all man- 
ner of inducements put before boys and young men to 
prevent them going to sea. They were placed in envi- 
able situations in business, and many of the privileges 
and luxuries which wealth affords were granted them. 
Seemingly they resigned all thoughts of such a step, 
yet the desire was still there, and when opportunity 
finally offered they gratified it. Some are born with fins 
and flippers, and it is cruel to keep fish out of water.” 


a 
TAKING A SHOWER BATH. 


Doctor—“Well, how did your wife manage her show- 
er bath?” 

“She had real good luck. Madam Moody told her 
how she managed. She had a large oiled-silk cap, with 
a cape to it, like a fisherman’s, that came all over her 
shoulders and head.” 

Doetor—“She’s a fool for her pains. That’s not the 
way.” 

“So my wife thought.” 

Doctor — “ Your wife did nothing of the sort, I 
hope?” 

“O no; she used an umbrilly.” 

Re bere 
UNMANNERLY. 


Our little four-year old Freddy was sent up town last 
summer with his big brother, and before starting their 
mother gave them ten cents and told them to invest it 
in soda water. After executing their errand they went 
into a store where soda water was sold. .The ylasses 
being both drawn, big brother immediately “‘gulped’”’ 
his down and bade Fred do likewise. Instead of doing 
so, Fred set his glass down and looked at it in evident 
disgust; and on the big brother asking, “Why don’t 
you drink it?” he replied, ““Me don’t want it, it ’pit in 
my face.” 


———+er—__ 
DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


“‘How dismal you look!” said a bucket to his compan- 
ion, as they were going to the well. 

“Au,” replied the other, “I was reflecting on the use- 
lessness of our being filled; for let us go away ever so 
full, we always come back empty.” 

“Dear me! how strange to look at it in that way,” 
said the bucket. “Now, Lenjoy the thought that, how- 
ever empty we come, we always go away full. Only 
look | at itin that light and you’ll be as cheerful as [ 
am.’ 

a 4m 


LARGE DIAMONDS. 


Only six very large diamonds are known in the world, 
and they are called parayous. Their names are, “The 
Kohinoor,” (in the possession of Queen Victoria), “The 
Star of the South,” “The Regent,” or “Pitt” diamond, 
“The Great Austrian,” “The Orloff,” or “Great Rus- 
sian,” and “The Borneo.” The latter is in the posses- 
sion of the rajah of Maltan, in Borneo. It is the lar- 
gest known, weighing three hundred and sixty-seven 
carats, but it is in the uncut state. 


> 


NEW BOOKS. 

Home Lire rn AFrica; or,a New Glimpse into an Old 
Corner of the World. Written for the young people by 
one of their friends who went there. With an introduc- 
tion by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 

This is a small book of 184 pages, giving the every-day ex- 
periences of missionary life in the Republic of Liberia, and 
embodying in a very readable form many details of African 
life and manners not generally known. It is written by a 
young lady who, after having spent some time in the service 
of the mission, was compelled by ill-health to return to 
America. The entire proceeds trom the sale of this book are 
to be devoted to the education of a little African “rain boy” 
now at the mission school at Cape Palmas. 

FoLKs AND Fatrizs. By Lucy Raxdall Comfort. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A collection of very pleasantly told stories for little chil- 
dren, about equally divided between fairy tales and stories 
of real life. With 12 full page engravings. 
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Aw old slave passed Fort Sumter during the hottest 
fire with a sloop-load of wood, and came safely to the 
city. Somebody told him he would be killed in the at- 
tempt. 

Can't help dat,” said he; “must go to de town to- 
night. If any body hurt dis chile or dis boat massa see 
him about it, shuah.” 

His sloop received four shots. 


Some one noticed in Washington, a few days since, 
a sign which read thus: 


WoDNcolL, 


which was meant to inform people that wood and coal 
were for sale by the intelligent treedmen who occupied 
the premises. The stock of the “house” consisted of 
two barrels of anthracite, and about an eighth of a cord 
of bass-wvod. 


An eagle that had been slightly wounded at Easton, 
the other day, struck its talons into the boot of a mar 
who had attacked it, and while in that position was 
seized by the legs and neck by the man, and captured 
alive. From tip to tip it measured eight feet, and 
weighed seventeen pounds. 


At “‘what times do your omnibuses start?” asked a 
Londoner, lately, of one of the conductors. ‘Our 
*buses,” replied that functionary, “runs a quarter ar- 
ter, arf arter, quarter to, and at.” In English this 
means “every quarter of an hour.” 


A GERMAN chemist has discovered (German chemists 
discover every thing now-a-days) the means of extract- 
ing sugar from birch wood. This explains, then, why 
it was usual at school to refer to a salute of the rod as a 
“sweetener.” 

A waa in New York, seeing a man driving a tack 
into a card through the letter t of the word “Boston,” 
printed on it, seized the latter and exclaimed, “Why, 
what are you about? Don’t you know that laying tax 
on tea in Boston once raised a terrible muss there?” 


A SMALL boy said to a man who was expressing his 
surprise that a baker’s horse did not start at the explo- 
sion of crackers: “Why, sir, that horse has carried 
crackers these forty years.” 


In a country ve-yard in New Jersey there is a 
plain stone erected over the ve of a young lady, with 
only this inscription upon it: “Julia Adams, died of 
thin shoes, April 17, 1889, aged 18.” 

IN some savage countries pulling a man’s nose is an 
act of friendship. The popular prejudice in more ad- 
vanced nations runs pel 4 this custom, and it is rath- 
er more apt to break than to make friendship. 


A MAN in Illinois is stated to have had his boots tak- 
en off by a stroke of lightning. The operation was a 
rapid one. 

Fay River, Mass., manufactures 85,200 miles of 


-print calico in a year—enough to give three breadths of 
a skirt for old mother earth. 


ADVERTISING cards are now 


carried through the 
streets of Paris by trained dogs. 


= 
COOKING BY sTEAM! 


H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 
FULTON STEAMER, 


A Great Revolution in Cooking, 
A MEAL OF EIGHT OR TEN VARIETIES COOKED OR 
ONE HOLE OF A STOVE OR RANGE IN HALF Typ 
TIME IT CAN BE DONE BY ANY OTHER PROCEg 
Puddings, Cake or Bread cooked at the same time, over Meat, 
Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Beets and Onions, Ui thoy 
partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. 
This apparatus condenses its own steam during 


and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the | 
make a delicious soup by the addition of a little 


he Cooking 
OwWer y 
seasoning, "7 







































— 
This Steamer has the advantage over all others, by having ¢y 
part made so it can be detached and cleaned from ali the impy PE 
ties or deposits arising from cooking 
. A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a Fifty Dog! — 
itove. 
An examination of this apparatus will convince any one 
superiority over all others. 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Ten siz, 
from six to fifty dollars. J 
POND & DUNCKLEE, Mo 
4—4w 87 Blackstone Bt., Botton ered 
— farm 
WANTED, AGENTS. Th 
$75 to $200 Per Month, prote 
eve’ here, male and female. to introduce the GENUINE ‘ 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHA The 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid to an 
and embroider in a most superior manner. gold 
’ 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years, the o 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a strong, Dr 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It niakis iy 
“Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, ang sion- 
still the -eloth cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. W; jay} ; 
Agents from $75 to $200 per monih and expenses, oracnisi , and 
sion trom which twice that amount can be made. Addy mint 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOSTON, MAss. cS 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties Falming spine 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other de 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap nq eScl 
chine manufactured. HW e 
TURNER’S TIC DOLOUKEUX ina 
—oR— old } 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PIL, hear 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND *PKEKLY CURE FOR and i 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NEKVOUS DISEASES, ate 
Its Effects are Moegical. re 
ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY im all cases of Neuralgiy dl 
Facialis, vften effectii ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four an 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO ek THREE PILLS, of ca 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed jp was | 
yield to this Th 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. but | 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genen! breal 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the AD 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at theut ; 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- she s 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. were 
1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degres ofter 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can they 
ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. they 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEST TI 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. “7 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
“ 
One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. ( 
Six Packages..... 50U...... ‘ 27 * she | 
Twelve Packages. 9 W...... *h6[e eal 
|. It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi s 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, — 
52—12w 120 Tremont Street. 
of es 
LOOK AT THIS! M 
$1 50 WILL PAY FOR THE was 
2 MONTHLY did | 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER be, 
from this date to January 1, 1869, mc 
jon 
1 4 Months for only One Dollar and Fifty Cents—in 
advance, com 
Pages of reading in each number, handsome gray 
48 illustrated, and largely composed of mand _ 
contributions. ter’s 
588 Pages of valuable and interesting Agricuitural she | 
and Horticultural reading in the volume for 107. tk 
AO ‘and upwards extremely Liberal Premiums me 
offered for new subscribers. a 
. VE 
1 new name for our list will entitle you toa pre 
mium. — 
3 cent stamp pays for specimen and circular. “py 
3 4, Merchants’ Row, Boston, the place of publice “ 
tion, and all letters should be addressed to — 
BR. P. EATON & CO, oon 
Publishers N, E. Farmer. tov 
Ga" Any paper copying the above and calling attention tol «ey 
shall receive tne numbers for 1868 without charge. 5l—lw pm 
, 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—TxE Trvuz REMEDY a a“ 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared in the 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumpi 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General re the 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on =H stor 
ficiency of vital force. it is pleasant to taste, and a oe er 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great he 7 pen 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six bottles for $5. od vise 
express. Sold by 8. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Enghth Sue > 
Philadelphia, and principal Druggists. Circu.ars sent “ « 
GrorGE U. Goopwin & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Sireet, Bos . 
47—3m Cla 
epee chai 
THE “BIBLICAL RECORDER,” in speaking of the PS ig “ 
KILLER, says: » ing 
We believe the public generally have great confidence oe 1 S 
medicine. The numerous testimonials in its tavor from ¥° thin 
known clergymen and missionaries, are well calculated te we N 
vince any but the most skeptical. If there be any of our ese, 
who still doubt touching the magic powers of PERRY ae she 
Pain KILLER to relieve pain, we advise them to buy one a h 
and give it a trial. We never knew it to fail."’ - e | 
: Pro! 
A STARTLING TRUTH !—Thousands die annually from ng goir 
lected coughs and colds, which soon ripen into Consumption." ty-o 
other equally fatal diseases of the Lungs, when by the ee py 
use of a single bottie of WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHEB 
their lives could have been preserved to a green old age. ort 
4—lw _ ‘: 
0 att! 
ADVICE TO ALL MANKIND.—The sure road to fortunes" ne 
have people {now that yonr prices for goods are lower than pes ; 
neighbors, or that you have a much better article for the + 0 you 
mouey. This being our special object in view, we would oY q 
ou all that we are just in receipt of a quantity of J. W.F ote wh 
umor Doctor and White Pine Compound for Coughs and Co 
—the best medicines in the market for the cure of Scrofuls fort 
Diseases of the blood, and are put up in large bottles for $1. “« 
_ —_— « 
“THEY CURE!" What cures? AYER'S CHERRY PEC wo 
TORAL for a Cough, AYER'S PILLS for a purgative, si Li 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA for the complaints that = i) 
alterative medicine. - 
the 
VALUABLE MEDICINE.—The sale of this remarkable #8 “« 
truly valuable preparation, PERRY Davis’ Pain KILLER, is stuf 
stantly and rapidly increasing. During the past year the de 
“ alt h dented. Se ma 
for the great remedy has been 1g Pp ad 
ly a week passes by, during which we do not hear of some’ bre 


markable eure having been performed within the circle of 





acquaintance by the use of PERRY Davis’ Paix Kiuer.—Pr" 
dence Gen. Advertiser. aa 





